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Palmyra, and indeed all ruins, with a calm detachment.
The drums of columns and the scattered capitals seemed to
invite visitors to sit down and moralise upon the crash of
civilisations. But the traveller of a less certain period cannot
drive away the thought that if Belgravia suffered a severe
aerial bombardment and were set out in hard sunlight on
the sand, it would bear a startling resemblance to Palmyra,
especially if some of Barclay's larger banks were included.

I wandered all afternoon among the remains of this city,
for the Bey had gone onward to Damascus, where he had
business, and could not be persuaded to stay even for an
hour. I thought the triumphal arch which links the Street
of Columns to the gigantic brown temple of Baal one of
the finest and richest pieces of Syrian architecture I had ever
seen. It is about two centuries earlier than the pilgrimage
churches of Syria, but you can see in its decoration the
designs which the Christian architects adopted and intro-
duced into the richly chased arches of their church doors
and windows. They carved stone as if it were soft wood.

Palmyra is a strange ruin. It is not haunted by saints or
warriors, but by merchants. Its history is one of trade.
There is a legend that it began as " Tadmor in the wilderness,"
which the Bible says was one of the cities built by Solomon,
and the Arabs call it Tadmor to this day. If it is the Tadmor
of Solomon, he founded it for the protection of his caravans
at a strategical point where two great trade routes met on
their way to the sea; one from the Persian Gulf and the other
from the land of the Queen of Sheba. There is nothing now
left of Solomon's city. The ruins are of a later city, which
rose to its greatest power in 270 A.D., and declined with the
ambitions of its queen, Zenobia.

She had a great vogue in the Nineteenth Century. If a
modern biographer revived her memory, she might have
another lease of life, for even Gibbon said complimentary
things about her. She was a woman of great force of
character, who ruled this strange plutocracy of Palmyra during
a time when it seems rather to have lost its head. The
population was half Arab, perhaps part Jew, and part Persian.
It was a strange, half-breed city of fabulously rich merchants
who had piled up fortunes on the eastern caravan trade. A